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INTRODUCTION. 



The Rev. Hugh Stowell Brown delivered a Lecture in the Concert 
Hall, Lord Nelson Street, on Tuesday and again on Thursday 
Evening, on the subject of the Pilgrim Fathers, when the well- 
known eloquence and great popularity of the lecturer drew 
together a large audience, the hall being crowded to excess some 
time before the appointed hour. The government prize picture of 
the " Departure of the Pilgrim Fathers," which is at preseiit being 
exhibited in the large room of the Gallery of Arts, 84, Church 
Street, in this town, by Messrs. Agnew, of Manchester, was 
suspended over the platform to illustrate Mr. Brown s lecture* 
The lecturer was accompanied on the platform by Mr. Thomas 
Blackburn (who occupied the chair), Mr. Charles Bobertson, 
Mr. Jeffery, and Mr. T. S. Baffles, together with die great bulk of 
the leading Nonconformists of Liverpool. 

The Chairman said the duty that devolved upon him that evening 
was a very easy and a very agreeable one. The appointment of a 
chairman to preside on an occasion like the present had two objects, 
he apprehended, mainly in view, namely, the introduction of the 
lecturer to his audience, and the maintenance of order and regularity 
in the proceedings, iii order that he might obtain a fair and attentive 
hearing. In the case where a lecturer was not known to the 
audience generally, or in cases where the subject to be discussed 
was one calculated to excite angry feelings and differences of 
opinion, and to arouse the prejudices of the audience, the ^duty of 
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the chairman was one of great responsibility^ and required the 
exercise of much tact and management. Happily on the present 
occasion neither of those contingencies existed. The lecturer^ ho 
apprehended, was tolerable well known — ("hear, hear," and ap- 
plause) — that was not his first appearance on that stage in the 
character in which he appeared that evening. (Hear, hear.) It 
would be a work of supererogation on his part to occupy their time in 
shewing that the subject was removed far away from the turbid w&ves 
of politics. The event to which their attention was to be directed 
that evening, and which was presented tp their admiration in the 
splendid and beautiful picture before them, was one of intense and 
thrilling interest. (Hear, hear.) Perhaps it was not too much to 
say, that there, was no event in the history of their own day, or of 
any other country, which was parallel to it in interest and im- 
portance. It was.diflSci^lt to decide which '^^as most to be admired-—, 
the genuine patriotism, the extended and far-seeing perseverance, 
the undaunted courage, the stem regard to Christian principle and 
Christian truth, the exalted and true love of civil, and. religious 
liberty; all of which were splendidly exhibited in that great event. 
(Loud cheers.) It would ill become him to take up any consider-, 
able portion of their time. The interest, importance, and vastness 
of the field which the lecturer would have to travel over — the 
subject being quite sufficient to occupy a series of lectures instead 
of one — renderedit imperative upon him not. to trespass upon the 
lecturer's time, and therefore he would at once call upon him to 
proceed, in the full qpnfidence that he would not only obtain, but 
that he would richly reward, the attention which' they paid to liim. 
(Loud cheers.) 



LECTURE. 



(LlYBRPOOI. MSROUIIT, OctohtT 28M, 1853.) 



The Rev. Hugh Stowell Brown, on rising, was received with several 
distinct rounds of applause. When silence was restored he pro- 
ceeded as follows : — 
Mr. Chairman, Ladies, and Gentlemen, 

In the vast confederation of states which extends from the Atlantic 
westward across the continent of North America to the shores of 
the Pacific, and from the great chain of lakes whose waters with a 
voice of thunder tumble over the falls of Niagara southward to the 
mouth of the mighty Mississippi in the Gulf of Mexico — in that 
great confederation, and forming its north-east portion, there is a 
group of states lying contiguously to each other, to which the name 
of New England has long been applied. These states are six in 
number. Maine, which is furthest to the north, extending almost 
to the banks of the St. Lawrence ; New Hampshire, situated to the 
southward and westward of Maine ; Vermont, on ihland state, to 
the westward of New Hampshire ; Massadhusetts, to the south of 
New Hampsliire and Vermont ; and Rhode Island and Oonnecticut, 
both inmiediately south of Massachusetts. Of these six states 
Massachusetts, though not the largest, is by far the most populous, 
wealthy, important, and prosperous. Its length is 190 miles, its 
breadth ninety. The coast line of this state is indented with deep 
bays, the principal of which is that of Massachusetts, whence the 
state derives its name. These bays afford excellen t harbours, amongst 
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which are those of Newburyport, Marble-head, and Boston, the 
last of whioh is one of the best and safest in the United States. 
Massachusetts is well watered by the Connecticut and Merrimac 
rivers, and although, near the coast, the soil in many places is poor 
and sandy, the central and western parts of the state are among the 
most fertile and best cultivated districts of the Union. Massachusetts 
is the great seat of manufacturing industry in the United States. 
The name of Lowell, one of its principal towns^ is well known as 
indicating the Manchester of America. In the production of textile 
fabrics Massachusetts far exceeds all the other states in the Con- 
federation, and mills, forges, foundries, engine works, and establish- 
ments for the manufacture of tools and cutlery are numerous and 
flourishing. In shipping Massachusetts is far superior to every 
other state except that of New York. Its mineral wealth is con- 
siderable. Iron mines, and granite, marble, and slate quarries, are 
extensively wrought. The capital of Massachusetts is Boston, the 
birthplace of Franklin, and one of the finest cities of the republic^ 
containing about 140,000 inhabitants; adorned with very handsome 
structures ; remarkable for its literary and scientific institutions, 
excellent public libraries, and numerous schools; communicating 
with the interior by six lines of railway, and maintaining a con- 
siderable commerce with both American and European ports, 
Massachusetts, and especially Boston^ its capital, stands out pro- 
minently in the history of American independence. It was in 
Boston that the revolution commenced, and the battle of Bunker s 
Hill, in the immediate vicinity, was the first regular engagement of 
that memorable struggle. Massachusetts is a free state, though it 
was not always so ; but to the honour of its citizens let it be borne 
in mind that in the year 1786, or very nearly half a century before 
we emancipated our negroes in the West Indies, slavery was 
abolished in Massachusetts. (Loud cheers.) Inhabited by about 
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iet million of industrioas^ free, and intelligent people ; Well isupplied 
with every element of material prosperity ; enjoying perfect religious 
liberty ; asserting the essential and entire distinction between things 
secular and things spiritual ; guaranteeing equal protection to all 
denominations, extending state patronage to none^-(loud cheers)—* 
carefully attending to the interests of education ; possessing 4000 
public schools, and having under instruction one-fifth of the entire 
population — all things considered, it must be admitted that Massa- 
chusetts is one of the most highly favoured Countries on the surface 
of the terraqueous globe. (Applause.) 

If we could infer the age of a commonwealth from its possession 
of all the institutions of civilisation; if the advancement of states 
in all that is great and wise and good and proiiperous kept pace 
with the march of time; if the law of progress were always and 
everywhere the law of humanity — then we should be led to fix upon 
the state of Massachusetts as one of the most ancient of all com-, 
munities on the face of the earth ; for certainly the 1000 leagues of 
the broad Atlantic which separates it from Western Europe are but 
a faint emblem of the distance at which the civilisatioli of that 
state stands from the semi-barbarism which still Envelops the larger 
portion of this quarter of the world. (Cheers.) But as in men so 
in states : tl^e multitude of years does not always teach wisdom ; 
neither do the aged always understand judgment. There are old 
fools — the worst of fools — (laughter and cheers)— amongst nations 
and governments as well as among individuals. ^ Spain is an old 
fool. (Cheers.) Austria is on old fool. (Cheers.) And Tuscany^ 
if not thd oldest, is the most impracticable fool of all. (Loud 
cheering.) And many of those countries which have for the 
greatest number of centuries boasted of their civilisation have 
scarcely emerged from barbarism, or are going back to barbarism 
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again; for until a people possess constitutional freedom^ whatever 
else they may possess, their condition is in many points inferior to 
that of the hardy hunters in the Indian forests, or the free and 
independent rangers in t^e Arabian wilds. Two centuries and a 
quarter only have elapsed since not only Massachusetts and the rest 
of the New England states, hut the whole extent of the great 
Western commonwealth^ with the exception of a few scattered 
settlements on ^ the Atlantic coast, were in a state of primeval 
savagery. Tribes of wild and warlike Indians hunted in the woods, 
fished in the rivers and the creeks, reared their miserable wigwams 
in the open spaces beneath the shadow of the sombre forests, and 
reaped scanty harvests from . the small and badly tilled spots in 
which they had scattered a few grains of Indian com. The harbours 
that are now crowded with ships from every port were the resorts 
only of wild fowl, and the rivers that are now the highways of noisy 
commerce were then permitted all quietly to pursue their course, 
save when a light canoe darted across their shaded waters. Instead 
of Boston, Lowell, and Spring Field, there were wretched Indian 
villages ; and where now the steam engine traverses with speed the 
level iron way, pothing could be seen but the faint trail of the 
Indian over the rank and luxuriant grass. (Cheers.) 



Two centuries, and a quarter ago— yes, it is just 233 years this 
very October, since a few brave men, with their brave wives and 
children, were on the Atlantic, pursuing their stormy way with 
intent to worship God according to the promptings of their con- 
science, and in the hope, too, of laying the foundation of a colony 
which should be free from hierarchical oppression-; and what I now 
propose is to lay before you a brief account of that enterprise, 
which^ though humble in its original pretensions, has since proved 
to be one of the greatest events of modern times. It was small at 
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first> like a grain of mustard seed^ ^' which, indeed, is the least of 
" all seeds, but when it groweth up it becometh the greatest among 
^' herbs ; and it becometh a tree, so that the fowls of the air come 
" and lodge in the branches thereof." (Applause.) I haye en- . 
deayoured to present you wiUi a view, though a very imperfect one,* 
of a portion of that great stniotiire of Westeifn freedom and civi- 
Usation which was built up by Franklin> Washington^ and other 
glorious men, and which is still rising, extending, and being 
beautified and improved, and which is destined yet to greater 
advancements, when all those deformities which we so much deplore 
shall have been peacefully removedi and the whole Confederation, 
from Maine to Galifpmia, and from Oregon to Florida, shall be not 
only great, not only glorious, but^ as the essence of its greatness 
and its glory, perfectly and absolutely free. (Loud cheers.) And 
now let us inquire who laid the foundation stone of this great 
and imperishable edifice, and under what circumstances was it 
laid? • 

During the reign of Elizabeth, the daughter and female likeness 
of Henry YIII., the inheritor of his imperious and unbearable 
temper, as well as of his crown — (hear, hear) — the puritans who 
dared to violate that absolute uniformity of religion which had been 
established were persecuted with the most relentless cruelty. 
Between the reign of the Papist Mary and that of the Protestant. 
Elizabeth there is just tliis difierence with respect to persecution, 
and not much more than this, namely, that under the former 
martyrs died at the stake, while under the latter they endured a 
much more horrible death by long and barbarous imprisonment. 
Nor, indeed, was the stake an altogether unused instrument in the 
days of the great Protestant queen. On several occasions it was 
brought into requisition; and had not public opinion been so 
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Strong and decided against a revival of '' the burnings/' the 
Protestant hierarchy would have rejoiced with the joy of Bonner in 
committing Puritans to the flames. (Cheers.) One result of this 
cruelty was the emigration of large numbers of Englishmen to the 
Low Countries, where they were permitted — not without some 
restrictions, however, — to serve God as they cho^e, at least to do 
so without surplices, to, baptise without the sign of the cross, and 
to lay aside other and far graver matters of Anglican uniformity 
from which their reason ; and their conscience alike revolted with an 
invincible disapproval. \ Endeavours were made to stop this 
emigration, but still, by the connivance of the magistrates, under 
cover of the night, in frail open boats, or stowed away among the 
merchandise of larger vessels, n^any endeavoured to reach Uie 
continent. When that brilliant specimen of princely wisdom, the 
British Solomon, succeeded Elizabeth, an improvement was hoped 
for by the puritans. Inasmuch as liis most dread majesty was a 
pr^sbyterian. Still no improvement came. The Hampton Court 
conference sufficiently discovered to the disappointed lovers of 
religious truth and freedom that the new dynasty would be as 
intolerant as the old, and, that between Tudor and Stewart, it was 
difficult to decide which was the more hostile to the rights of con- 
science or the less regardful of the sacredness of trutli. (Cheers.) 
Accordingly the emigration still went on, and good and learned 
Englishmen still sought and found in Holland the freedom for 
which they had in vain petitioned at the throne of their canting 
and pragmatical king. (Cheers.) 

Near the point at which the counties of York, Lincoln, and Not- 
tingham meet, there is in the last-mentioned county a little village, 
too small to be noticed by the gazetteers — the gazetteers know 
nothing of many of the most interesting nooks and corners of old 
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England— bat h6 who.trayels by the Great Northern Bailway.fronl 
Retford to Donoaster piEissed a small third-clasis station called 
Scrooby. That village of Scrooby was the birth-place of American 
independence — ^there was born the infant that -has grown to a 
gigantic stature and become one of the greatest powers of' the 
world. (OheersO In that obscure Tillage of Scrobby • there was^ 
at nearly the end of Elizabeth's reign, -a little body of Christian 
people who, as the phrase went, ^'scrupled the* ceremonies bf the 
•' church/' and, being -"Gospellers," met. as .often as 'they could 
and dared, and in their own humble manner worshipped the God of 
their fathers^ These pious soiils seemed to havd constituted ihemr 
selves into a church in the year 1602, under the joint ministry of 
Mr: Smyth and Mr. Olyfton. Meanwhile^ a young man, boni probably 
in the north of Lincolnshire, and not very far firofn Scrooby> in or 
about the year 1675, and who had • studied and . graduated at 
OambridgCj and entered the ministry of the church, and laboured 
in some parish in Norfolk, the name of which cannot be ascertained 
— this young man, a zealous puritaui but withal very loth to become 
^ separatist, found his soul rise: in such repugnance against con- 
formity, that he. refused the submission necessary to admission into 
priests' orders. He was suspended by the bishop. Hereupon he 
retired to Norwich, where he collected a congregation of puritan 
worshippers and "preached with great acceptance. )> The persecutions 
to which his flock were exposed, together with other distressing 
circumstances, almost compelled him to leave Norwich, and accord- 
ingly he retired to his native county and the parts adjacent, and in 
1G04, when he was in his 30th year, he united himself to the church 
at Scrooby. This young separatist, . who, after many struggles 
which none but those similarly circumstanced can understand, had 
left the Ohurch of England in the face of pei^ecuting rage, was 
John Bobinson, whom we may almost call the-father of the Pilgrim 
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Fathers. (Oheers.) When John iflobinson, in the flower of his 
age, joined the church at Scrooby, it had increased so much that it 
was deemed expedient to divide it, Mr. Smyth became the pastor 
of one portion, Mr. Olyfton of the other. Bobinson remained with 
the latter until this venerable preacher, whose hairs had grown gray 
in the work of a perilous ministry, departed an exile to Holland, 
when Bobinson succeeded him in the pastorate. They had no 
chapel or meeting-house — such edifices were not tolerated in those 
days, and all nonconformist worship was conducted quietly and by 
stealth, either in, private houses or the most secluded parts of woods 
and commons, or beneath some rock on the sea-shore, or haply 
in fL gaol.. The puritans of Scrooby were fortunate in having 
amongst them a gentleman of fortune— William Brewster— (cheers), 
-f-who in earlier life, had been attached to the court of Elizabeth, 
and who occupied the manor-house in: the village. Every Lord's 
Day they came from the surrounding country as quietly as possible, 
not in groups, but one by one, to avoid suspicion, and there, in the 
hospitable manor-house, when Clayton and Bobinson had fed them 
with divine truth, Brewster regularly entertained them with plentiful 
provision; for he was, in the best sense of the term, "a fine old 
'' Eng^sh gentleman,, one of the ol^en time." (Loud cheers.) 
Perseciition, far from abating, grew worse and worse. The king 
gave himself up altogether to the counsel of bishops as foolish as 
himself— and resolved to fulfil the threat with which he had. con- 
cluded the Hampton Court conference, that if the puritans would 
not ) conform ]xo. would 'f harry them out of the land, else worse." 
Under these circumstances, the church under the pastoral charge of 
Smyth resolved to escape to the continent. They efiected their 
purpose in the year 1606., These good men urged the venerable 
Clayton and some of. his people to follow their example, and so 
Bobinson was left with the remnant of the flock. As month after 
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month passed by, and the hardships and perils of nonconformity 
seemed only to increase, Bobinson and his companions^ Brewster, 
Bradford, and others, resolved to follow their brethren, and seek an 
asylum in the United Provinces. Bat escape was not now so easy. 
The hierarchy, thirsting for the blood of the puritans, and the state^ 
afraid of the dispeopling of the realm, both combined to restrain 
the flight of the sufferers, and with this end in view a coast-guard 
watch was most rigorously kept. So the unhappy puritans were in 
this dilemma — it was perilous to stay, audit was almost impossible 
to depart. Under such circumstances^ those who were endowed 
with the harmlessness of the dove stood equally in need of the 
wisdom of the serpent. Bobinson and his friends contracted with 
the captain of a ship for a passage to Hollands They were to meet 
in Boston, in Lincolnshire, and at an appointed spot they were, at 
an appointed hour, to be taken on board and conveyed to Amster^ 
dam. Brewster disposed of his estates, and, with a noble dis- 
interestedness, devoted the proceeds to the common cause. ' With 
heavy hearts, and many tears in their eyes, the whole company 
gazed for the last time on the manor-house of Scrooby, where 
they had so often joined in. prayer and praise and' partaken 
of the worthy squire's hospitality. They reached Boston at 
different times and from different quarters, to avoid suspicion^ 
It was night, and they repaired to the appointed place bf embar- 
kation ; and men, women, and children, with all their goods, reached 
the ship in safety. They thought their troubles were ov6r How* 
Weigh the anchor and set the sails. But what were those little 
boats which were lying about the ship? Did the fugitives fear 
that th^re was foul play ? Perhaps in their simplicity they did not» 
But they were betrayed. The captain was a scoundrel.: He had 
sold them, and the port officers came on board, took every soul of 
them with all their goods, brought them back to landj and conducted 
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them> amid the hobting and mookery of the rabble^ to the gaoL' The 
prison was their common' lot; and there they lingered^ some for 
weeks^ some for months, while several were bound over to appear at 
the assizes and answer to the charge of attempting to quit their 
country. Believed from prison, Eobinson and his brave companions 
were nothing daunted. (Oheers.) They had learned a lesson, but 
they had not been compelled to submit to despotism. (Oheers.) A 
few months after what might have been considered by some this 
cheerless omen, they made another arrangement with a Dutch 
captain. It was agreed that the women and children should be sent 
by sea from Boston to the mouth of the Humber. The men were to 
make their way by land to a large and unfrequented common not far 
from the town of Grimsby, and there they were all to wait for the 
Dutchman. The barque with its precious freight, the mothers of 
New England, arrived in safety at the appointed place ; the pilgrim 
fathers made the pilgrimage of Lincolnshire, and reached the bleak, 
inhospitable common on the coast. The ship hove in sight — ^now 
for the embarkation. The pilgrims got on board, but^ either 
through the treachery or the mismanagement of the crew, the barque 
containing the women and children ran aground. The Dutchman 
sent his boat to bring some of the women and children off; but 
meanwhile to their agony, the husbands and fathers observed a great 
concourse on the shore. Troops of horse and foot, armed with 
swords and muskets, were bearing down upon the barque as she lay 
on the beach. The captain, afraid of the consequences, hoisted sail 
and departed. Bobinson was still on the strand ; the brave and daunt- 
less pastor had resolved to be the last to embark. One general cry 
of grief and consternation rang along the shore of the Humber as 
wives and children witnessed the departure of the vessel which 
carried away their husbands and fathers, and left them to the tender 
mercies of holy church. (Oheers.) The ship met with very foul 
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weather. She was driven down to the coast of Norway. * At one 
time all on hoard gave themselves up for lost, and ^tood on the deck 
of the quivering vessel prepared to die. But there was other work 
for them to do ; they were preserved, and the pilgrims arrived safely 
in Holland. (Cheers.) Meanwhile the authorities, cruel as they 
were, would not prosecute these helpless women and children, as 
most probably they thought they would be a very trbublesome 
charge. At all events, by one means or another, and through the 
connivance of the magistrates, they effected their escape, and, with 
joyful embraces and fervent thanks to God, they were welcomed by 
the pilgrims who had preceded them. (Cheers.) 

This memorable exodus was accomplished in the year 1608, and 
Bobinson and his flock joined the original English church at 
Amsterdam, under the pastoral care of Johnson and Ainsworth.' 
But they were strangers in a strange land, and the great and 
pressing question was how to procure the means of subsistence. 
Not only were they utterly ignorant of the language of the country 
to which they had fled, but they also knew nothing of its pursuitri. 
Holland was essentially a mercantile and manufacturing country ( 
the pilgrims had most of them been brought up in agricultural 
occupations. This was a difficulty on whidh perhaps they had not 
sufficiently reckoned ; but their faith and patience never forsook 
them. They diligently set to work at whatever humble and menial 
employment they could find. Some began to learn trades. Brewster, 
by birth and education a gentleman, devoted his attention to printing. 
Understanding Latin, he turned his scholarship to account; and 
through the medium of that language, which is common to all the 
learned, he was able to teach English to the Dutch, whose mer- 
cantile pursuits rendered a knowledge of foreign languages important. 
Bradford was only 19 years of age when he arrived in Holland, and 
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Uierefore was a minor. Though possessed of a considerahle estate 
in England, he learned the art of dyeing and washing silks, and, 
when he came of age and received his patrimony, endeavoured to 
establish a trado in the Netherlands, hut was not sucoessfiil. It is 
not at all improbable that Bobinson also laboured for his daily bread 
during the early years of his residence in Holland, before his learning 
had gained him the honourable position winch he subsequently 
(enjoyed. But the records of this part of their history are extremely 
scanty j these words, however, are suflSciently suggestive : — ** They 
" knew they were pilgrims, and looked not much on those things, 
" but lifted up their eyes to heaven, their dearest country, and 
" quieted their spirits. They saw poverty coming upon tliem like 
^' au armed man ;" but, being *' careful to keep their word, and 
^' painful and diligent in tlieir callings," they attained " a comfortable 
*.* condition, grew in the gifts and grace of the spirit of God, and 
-' lived together in peace, love, and holiness." 



The church at Amsterdam was unhappily rent by divisions. 
Mr. Smyth, formerly of Sorooby, was a troublesome spirit. One 
might have expected that so much tribulation would have softened 
men's tempers, and that brethren in such adversity would for ever 
afterwards have been closely united in the unity of the spirit and the 
bond of peace ; but it was not so. These unhappy dissensions were 
more than Bobinson and his friends could endure ; and accordingly, 
^fter about a years residence at Amsterdam, they resolved to depart, 
and seek in some other quarter that rest which their enemies had 
denied them at Scrooby, and which their friends refused to grant 
them at Amsterdam. Thus were these worthies compelled to wander. 
Pilgrims they were long before they embarked on their great 
enterprise ; but what a grand though painful training all this was — 
what a valuable schooling for the men who were to form a colony. 
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and to found a gigantic state I An unseen Hand led thein by thoise 
ways which they knew not; He who so wonderfully jprepared the 
Israelites for Oanaan with 40 years' wandering in the desert was ihxxfi 
educating for their high destiny the fathers of Anglo-Sajcon* 
America! (Applause^) i , « 

The place they chose for their next abode^ intending it to be their 
last, was Leyden/ distant about twenty-two miles south-west from 
Amsterdam. Of Leyden> Bradford saysin his journal. It is " a fair 
'* and beautiful city, and of a isweet situation, but made more 
** famous by the uniyersity wherewith it is adorned." Leyden is 
still a town of great importance, containing about 86,000 in- 
habitants ; but at that time it was a much more flourishing place. 
Its population was nearly 100,000 ; it was the great seat of the 
cloth manufacture, and excelled in almost every branch of useful 
industry. Its uniyersity was very celebrated> and the educational 
advantages thus afforded, made Leyden the resort of many wealthy 
families from various parts of the continent. And in passing I 
cannot refrain from expressing my admiration of the good citizens 
of Leyden with reference to their honourable university ; and I am 
sure that in this admiration you will participate when I tell you that 
the origin of that seat of learning was as follows : — In the years 
1578 and 1574 Leyden, under its brave burgomaster, withstood one 
of the most dreadful sieges recorded in the chronicles of war. For 
seven weeks there was not a loaf of bread in the city. Horses^ dogs, 
cats, — everything barely eatable was consumed. At last, when 
hundreds of the citizens had died of starvation, the people, driven 
by hunger, implored the burgomaster to surrender the town. The 
indomitable patriot, instead of yielding, offered them his own body 
to appease their appetite. The most clamorous were thus silenced i 
the most disaffected returned to their duty; and the town nobly held 
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out until relieved by the Prince of Orange« (Applause.) The; 
prinoe, proud of such an heroic band of citizens, offered them, as an 
i^demnifloatio^ for the privations which they had endured, either 
exemption from taxes or a university; but/ as became such men,, 
they chose the latter. Would the burgesses of any town in England 
now make such a noble and enlightened choice ? 

.. In Leyden, then, that city of ^'a sweet situation," the pilgrim 
fathers at last found a home, and re-formed themselves into (k 
church under the pastoral charge of their brave and learned 
Bobinson, with the devoted Brewster as ruling elder. This member^* 
of the church betook themselves to labour of various kinds.; « 
Bobinson found abundance of employment not only in the superin-' 
tendence of his flock, but also in the great controversy between the 
Qalvinists and Arminions which then raged in Holland. It waa 
with the former that Bobinson took part, entering into the subject 
with all the learning of which he was master, and all the ardour of 
a man of his temperament, and still not 40 years old. It is to be 
regretted that, like all the other polemics of his day, his zeal 
betrayed him into intemperate warmth, and the adoption of harsh 
acrimonious, and uncharitable expressions. We must not, however,: ^ 
blame a man for not being in all respects in advance of his age ; and 
it must be remembered that the most vehement, and violent, and 
vituperative language used by the most ultra bigot of these times is> 
as . mild . as milk and softer than butter compared with the 
controversial , tone of the theological disputants of the seven-; 
teenth century !. Thus, then, having become a member of the 
university, .and risen high in the estimation of that learned; 
body, Bobinson went diligently through his pastoral labours, 
while his flock gradually became more comfortable in their, 
temporal affairs, and n^ore numerous through the accession. of 
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new efiileBi and all things Went on pleasaiiUy 'ttnd prosperously 
for about eight years. ' , j ••) 

: In or about the year 1617, however, Bobinson and ^ hid friends 
began to entertain serious thoughts of another removal* In'HoUaAd 
they enjoyed toleration, but nothing more.' Standing in great dread 
of the most high and mighty Prince James, the atithoritie? did not 
approve of any attempts on the part of the refugees'to proselytise* 
They, on the other hand, thought it their duty to extend Christ's 
kingdom and disseminate their own principles* Beisided, they felt 
themselves in a strange land, and the language was still a great 
barrier to their comfort. And they were Englishmen still; their 
hearts bounded with a patriotic love for the country in which they 
had endured such misery; and their spirits turned reverentially ta 
the despicable sovereign whose tyranny had driven them from hid 
dominions. ' /' .^ • '' 

Bobinson, with his ruling elder/ Brewster, and the deacons of 
the church, seriously, calmly, atid prayerfully discussed the isubject* 
They then brought it before the church, and lifter a deliberatiel 
debate, they came to the resolution that they should emigrate 
when and whithersoever the providence of God should direct. As 
a proof of the 'high esteem in which they were held by thie peojple 
among whom they had taken refage, it may be sufficient to observe 
that when the Dutch were made aware of their intention to emigrate 
they were exceedingly anxiods to retain them in the Low Countries, 
br to secure them to their own colonies. ' They therefore made them 
the most tempting proposals. They were willing to give them a 
free passage to any part of the Provinces, or to any of their foreign 
settlements. These offers, however, were decliiied* ' The pilgrims 
still wished to be the subjects and tb live under the dominion of the 
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unworthy monaroh whom they called their '^ natural prince." The 
question now was to which of the British possessions they should 
bend their steps. Guiana was proposed, and the West Indies ; but 
a tropical climate was judged to be a disadvantage. In the reign of 
Elizabeth a colony had been planted on the western coast of North 
America, which, in compliment to the virgin queen, had been called 
Virginia. By Virginia we now understand that state of the Union 
which is bounded on the east by the Atlantic and Maryland, on the 
west by Kentucky, on the north by Ohio and Pennsylvania, and on 
the south by North Carolina ; but in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century Virginia was a term applied with very great latitude, 
for it signified the whole territory from Canada to Florida, until in 
the year 1614 the northern portion of this vast region was called 
New England, all the rest still retaining the name of Virginia. To 
New England, which the pilgrims call the northern parts of Virginia 
—to this portion of the world, vaguely enough described by tra- 
vellers, having never been properly surveyed, never been penetrated 
by Europeans, but only just visited on the coast by fishing vessels 
-^to this the exiled pilgrims directed their attention, as on the whole 
the most favourable place of settlement, and they decided to apply 
for leave to transport themselves thither. 

But there were difficulties in the way altogether unknown to the 
emigrant of the present day. 

The colonisation of Virginia had been granted by charter, 
according to the monopolising spirit of the times, to a company of 
merchant adventurers, with whom it was necessary to negotiate, and 
whose patent it was of importance to secure. Accordingly, in 
December 1617, the church at Leyden sent to London two of its 
members, John Carver and Bobert Cushman, to make application 
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to the company for a patent. The application was laid befoi^ the 
company ; but it was more than twelve months before the company 
c^me to a determination, this delay being occasioned chiefly by the 
distracted state of the company. At last, in 1619, they were again 
desired to state the grounds for their going, and, one of the deputa- 
tion having done so, a very large patent was granted. This patent,' 
however, being taken in the name of one who did not emigrate, was 
of no value to the pilgrims. However, they were so far successfal ; 
they had obtained leave to settle in those distant regions, to which 
a London company, chartered by the crown, laid absolute claim. 

But another matter had to be settled. Were they to have liberty 
to worship God according to their consciences, or must they, in 
those most remote territories of their most dread sovereign, use the 
durplice and book of common prayer, and sign with the sign of the 
cross, and have priests and prelates ? Freedom of worship was in- 
dispensable to them. (Hear, hear.) Better to remain iii Leyden than 
in those western territories to subject themselves to the tyranny of 
the English hierarchy. It seems to have been necessary to petition 
the king on this subject. As King James, though a drunkard ancl 
a profane swearer, was uncommonly well up in doctrine, was what 
may be called a " dab-hand *' at theological controversy, he examined 
the nature of the petitioners* request. He asked them, ''Who shall 
make your ministers ? " It is a marvel that the whole controversy 
was not settled with an angry negative when these good men boldly 
replied, in the spirit of sturdy independence, that they intended 
making them on their own account. (" Hear, hear," and cheers.) 
" The power of making them is in the church," they replied. King 
James, however, though his religious feelings were scandalised by 
this heresy, seemed to regard the intention of the settlers to extend 
the dominions of the King of England as a good and an honest one. 
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mid flshiiig, to whioh ihey thought of devoting themselves on the 
American coasts his sacred majesty esteemed an honest trade, 
inasmuch as it was the apostle's own calling — (laughter) — and, 
therefore, he was inclined to look favourably' on their project. But 
the bishops were violently opposed to the idea of permitting any but 
Cfound churchmen to colonise the American territories; for how 
could it be expected that the blessing of God would rest on a 
country peopled by these " damnable separatists ? " If they were 
married without a ring, they would be a colony of adulterers. If 
the children were baptised without the sign of the cross, they would 
grow up in heathenism. So the king was dissuaded from granting 
them a charter under the broad seal to enjoy the liberty of worship; 
but at the same time he did not forbid their freedom, and a kind of 
vague promise was made that if they behaved themselves quietly 
they should not be disturbed; and the deputation were right thankful 
thus to steer clear of prelatical interference, and very truly observed 
that the want of the king's seal to the grant of the charter was a 
very little matter; " for," said they, " if there should afterwards be 
^' a purpose to wrong us, though we had a seal as broad as the 
'' house floor, there would be means enough found to recal or 
f reverse it." (Hear, hear.) 

But still, though permitted — we cannot say authorised and 
patented — to settle in the " northermost parts of Virginia," how 
were these poor men to establish themselves in a perfectly new 
country? Brewster had spent all his fortune in helping his 
brethren to escape to Holland. Bradford had come of age and 
received his patrimony, but it was well nigh sunk in unsuccessful 
speculations in Leyden, in the washing and dyeing of silks, which 
he did not understand ; and probably all the rest were poor — just 
able in an honest and frugal way to keep themselves above want, but 
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able to do little more. How; then; i^ere they to' be fitted out fot 
this great enterprise? To settle in the ''nbrthermost' parts of 
" Virginia" — to land upon an unknown shore^ peopled only by 
savage Indians, iiirhose very name was enough to' call up emotions 
of terror— -lEi land covered with forests and swamps— 'a land destitute 
of habitations — a land where they must build their bwii houses; 
sow their own com, and defend theniselves from the attacks of the 
warlike and treacherous aborigines; — this was an enterprise in 
which common sens^ and common prudence dictated the absolute 
necessity of some considerable outlny for provisions ' of ' various 
kinds. To go to New £ngland destitute was to go to New England 
to die. (Hear, hear.) f 

' Their perseverance, their courage, and their faith enabled them 
to surmount this great difficulty also. They nbgociated with a 
number of merchants in London, and were enabled to etteoi a loan, 
although certainly the terms were sufficient t6 hate driven any 
other men than the pilgrim fathers to despair. These terms are 
thus stated by the historian of the United Stated i-^"' The con*- 
*' fidence in wealth to be derived from fisheries had made American 
*' expeditions a subject of consideration with English merchants, 
" and the agents from Leyden were able to form a partnership 
" between their employers tind men of businedd in London.^ The 
" services of each Emigrant were rated ad a capital of £»10,;and 
" belonged to the coinpany ; all profits were to be reserved' till thb 
" end of seven years, when the whole aifidunt, afid All houses rand 
'^ lands, gardens and fields, were to be divided^ among the sharei- 
" holders, according to their respective interests. The London 
" merchant who risked £.100 would receive for his money tenfold 
^' more than the penniless labourer for his entife* services. ,This 
" arrangement threatened a seven years' check' to the pecuniary 
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** prosperity of the community; yet, as it did not interfere with 
*' civil rights or religion, it did not intimidate the resolved." 

Thus, then, all ^ these preliminaries having been arranged, a 
solemn conference was held amongst the brethren at Leyden. It 
was resolved that a portion of the church only, namely, the youngest 
and strongest, should go on the present enterprise ; the others to 
follow as events might dictate, It was also agreed that all who 
went should go voluntarily ; that there should be no compulsion, 
and that no persuasion should be used. A very admirable arrange- 
ment this ; for, if mishaps and disappointments should ensue, if 
they met with reverses and difficulties, it was best that every one 
should remember that he had embarked entirely of his own accord, 
and, therefore, could reproach and blame no one but himself; and, 
moreover, who* but volunteers would have been of service in an 
undertaking involving such suffering and peril? (Hear, hear.) 
!(lobinson had set his heart upon going. In the very prime of his 
age, he was desirous of heading this noble band of pioneers ; but he 
thought of his duties as pastor of the church, and he proposed that 
if, on taking the votes, the majority decided to embark, he should 
accompany then^ ; but if the volunteering pilgrims were a minority, 
he should stay with the remainder of his flock, and Brewster, the 
ruling elder, should take the spiritual charge of the emigrants. On 
taking the votes the majority were found to decline, and, accord- 
ingly^ ^Bobinson, with a heavy but resigned heart, concluded to 
remain in tloUand, cherishing the confident expectation that, in the 
course of a few years, he should have the unspeakable gratification 
of rejoining his friends in the land of their adoption. 

The pilgrims purchased in Holland a small vessel of 60 tons, 
named^ t}ie Speedwell, and hired another in England, a barque, of 
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180 tons, called the Mayflower. It was arranged that the emigrants 
should leave HoUand in the Speedwell and proceed to Southampton, 
where the Mayflower was to be in waiting to take the majority of 
them on board. Both dhips were then to cross the Atlantic, and 
the smaller one, which was their own property ^ was of course to 
remain for their assistance in coasting and fishing, 'and for future 
traffic with the mother country. . ^ ' . r 

Leyden being an inland town, it was further arranged' that the 
Speedwell should taklB the emigrants on board at Delfthayen, a port 
some twenty miles firom Leyden. Thus, all the arrangements 
having been made, on the 21st of July, 1620, the' whole con- 
gregation, which was so soon to be separated by the breadth of 
the Atlantic, met for conference and prayer in theif place of 
worship, in Leyden. It was a soleinn and affecting scene. With 
uncontrollable emotion Bobinson delivered his parting address«~ 
The text firom which he preached was well chosen, bespeaking at 
once Uieir desolate condition, their sturdy independence, and their 
unconquerable faith. It was firom Ezra, viii., 21, 22, — '* Then I 
" proclaimed a fast there at the river of Ahava, that we might 
'' afflict ourselves before our God, to seek of him a right way 
" for us, and for our little ones, and for all our substance. For 
" I was ashamed to require of the king a band of soldiers and 
'^ horsemen to help us against the enemy in the way : because 
" we had spoken to the king, saying, The hand of our Qod is 
^' upon all them for good that seek him, but his power dnd his wrath 
" are against them that forsake him." We have no verbatim 
report of the sermon, although you might suppose, firom some of 
the accounts you see of it, as, for example, in Neal's History of 
the Puritans, that it was given verbatim ac liieraiim. But this is 
not the case. All we know of it, I believe, is derived firom the 
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acoQunt of itr-not. the copy of it — ^.preserved by Winslow, one of 
the most prominent .of the exiles. This is what we find from 
Winslow's account. ; He tells us that^ in concluding, he said--^ 
" We were now. ere Jong .to part asunder, and the Lord knew 
'/.whether ever he should live to see our faces again. • But whether 
*/. the Lord had appointed it or not, he charged us before God and 
" his blessed angels to follow him no. further than -he followed 
" Christ ; and, if God should reveal anything to us by any other 
t*. instrument of his, to be as ready, to. receive it as ever we were 
f* to receive any truth by his ministry; for he was very confident 
^^ the Lord had more truth and light yet to break forth out of 
'- his Holy Word." And we may well take the .advice thus given 
by the venerable pastor of the pilgrims. There is a great principle 
which protestantSLare far too apt to forget. They settle down into 
stereotyped notions of the truth, and almost glory in that which 
is their shame; viz., that they never in any. respect come, to any 
new perceptions of divine things. Hear this great man a iittle 
further. > " He took iOcca8ion,,also, miserably. to bewail the state 
" and condition of the reformed churches, who were come to a 
i' period in religion, and would go no further than the instruments 
** of their reformation. . As,, for example, the .Lutherans ; they 
^/ could not be drawn -beyond whc^t Luther saw ; for whatever part 
** of God's iwill he had further imparted and revealed to Calvin, 
^* they will rather die than embrace it.. .And so also, saitL.he, 
". you see the> Calvinists, they stick where he left them-rra. misery 
*' muck to be lamented; fpr though they were precious shining 
" lights in .their. times, yet God had not revealed his whole will 
*5 to them: and were .they now living, saith he, they would be 
? as ready and willing to embrace further light, as that they had 
**. received... Also, he .put us in mind of our churqh covenant, 
'v.. at. least that part pf it whereby we. promise and covenant with 
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" God and Onewith anothlBrrto ireoeiye )wliats6eyer %Ht or irath 
" shall be made kiiown to us from his ^rittenwbrdr/bpt iritihal 
" exhdrted. us to take heed irhat we reoeivM fdrrtriith^ and Well 
" to examine and compare it and weigh it with other rsoApiures of 
" truth' before we received it; for, saithhe; it is noi possible th^' 
V Christian, world should come 60* lately oiit of such 'thick &nti^ 
r Christian darkness^ and that full perfection of knowledge should 
*' break forth at once." . , : •' ^ ' - ^ : ^ '" ' ^* ''^ 

' With these wise counsels Bobinson - concluded ^ his fafewell 
address to the emigrants ; aiid, the sermon ended> the oon^egation; 
with tearful .eyes and sorrowful hearts, 'repaired! ib' Bobinson's 
house, which was' a laf ge one» as we kre infomiedi and -there those' 
who were to remain had prepared a feaEit for such las were about tb^ 
depart. They' continued to comfort each ^olher^'' and^ spent' thei 
evening in ^prayert and praise;<:bf 'this rWinslbw s'ays^'**iWd 
^'refreshed' ourselves, after itcfars, with singing of psalms,'making 
" j oyful melody * in our hearts, ad well as ^with ? the -Toice,* there 
*^ beibg many of the tcongregation very expert) in* mpsio; and^' 
" indeed, it was the swefetest melody 'that evet nline) ears heard/'l 
Often, no doubt, whilst the btorms of the AUantio hbwled around 
Winslow and his companions; these melodies of praii^e Ivould come 
across their minds and quiet their spirits, and the remembrance of 
thosd fervent prayers would be a btay and a consolation to their: 
sometimes anxious souls. (Hear> hear). . ; i . • ! ( v •.• 1 

' ■■ !■ . . L '. ■ ' i ' •;; ■■■'■} '•"']♦■ V C! 'i ^ *-""''rr ;'! .?'T 

And now all is ready. ' The Speed weir is waiting for the eddies atr 
Delfthaven. The whble church therefore set but from Leydentd! 
accompany the brave emigrants, for the purpose of bidding themr 
an affectionate farewell./ Arrived at Delfthaven, they all asE(embledt 
on the shore, on the morning of the fl2nd of July) 16^0. 'A gteat; 
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number of the Ohristian people from Amsterdain and other towns' 
had congregated at Delfthaven^ led by no vain curiosity to see 
a strange sight, but by the spirit of Ohristian love, which con- 
strained them to come and bid the wanderers Godspeed. And yet 
it was a strange sight — ^it was a great sight, though few thought 
so them ,That little brig of sixty tons, that' company, not more 
than one hundred and twenty in all, appeared to be a very small 
matter, and yet it was a very great matter. We can now see something 
of grandeur in that embarkation on the shore at Delfthaven, though 
none but the oinnisoient God then knew the destinies of those poor 
persecuted puritans ; yet, viewed in the light of history, and through 
the medium of the events which have since transpired, we can now 
recognise the grandeur of that embarkation. (Hear, hear, and 
cheers.) The pastor knelt upon the shore, and, surrounded by 
the sobbing multitude, poured out his soul in fervent prayer on 
their behalf. This is the deeply interesting moment which the 
artist has happily chosen. I need not point out to you the 
earnest, loving, pleading minister of Ghrist, as above the murmur 
of the surge and the suppressed sobs of the people his voice is 
heard rising to the throne of God. Behold this great saint wrestling 
in prayer.^ What animation combined with meek submission, what 
impassioned fervour mingled with a gentle affection, what tri" 
umphant faith, and yet what trembling solicitude, are marked in 
that beaming countenance and that animated frame. (Hear, hear> 
and cheers.) Those prayers of Bobinson were heard and answered. 
In the infant history of the colony we read the answer to those 
prayers. When we see them courageous and cheerful on the 
desolate shore of Massachusetts, we read the answer to those 
prayers. When we witness them burying half their number in 
the first awful winter, and yet trusting in God, we see the answer 
to those prayers. When we watch them as they were more 
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than onoe on the borders of stiprvation/and yet as faf a's possible 
from the borders of despair^ we read the answer to those .prayeri^. 
And now, when we gaze on Massachusetts, and on all that 
wonderful confederation of states, in which^ with all their '^faxilts 
and failings, there are, eyen in the slave states, the precious germs 
of civil and religious freedom — ^in all that we see great and good 
in America we read the answer to those fervent supplications which 
Bobinson offered, kneeling, on the rude shore at. Delfbhaven^ 
(Cheers.) < = j , . 

. Yet it was a sad and painful partinpf^ because with all their hopes 
of reunion in the Western world they could scarcely repress the fear 
that that reunion never would take place. . Sd.'We are told they Ivent 
sorrowfully on board, scarcely a word was spoken ; and perhaps few 
tears were shed, for their emotions were too deep for tears. And 
though thus sadly and heavily these brave men: and braver ^omen, 
with their children, who^ happily; kneW; not [the (dangers and 
sufferings that awaited them, in all about 1^20, went on boards yet 
some of them — some of the young men and strong Were, of good 
cheer ; their hearts were ful) of hope:; and as Winslow says in the 
account which has been preserved — "We gave them a volley of 
'' small shot and three pieces of ordnance, and so, lifting up our 
'* hands to each others and hearts for each other to the Lord our 
" God, we departed^ and found his presence with us in the midst of 
" our manifold straits: he carried us through." ; . < : 

And now let us follow a little further the history of the pilgrims, 
as they pursue their path across the perilous deep. Let us watch the 
little shipj the Mayflower, the oradlC; of American independence, 
rocked, by Atlantic storms,, and then we shall see another stag^ 
of the growth toward the stature and the strength of manhood, 
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of -that infant bora at 'Sorooby, -and for a season nursed at 
Leyden.- .} . . . -...t \ ...- .-i'. • •. ; . ■...! u. 

^ A favourable wind soon! wafted tbe Speedwell down the channel 
and brought her tb Southampton, where the Mayflower was awaiting 
her furrival. Within a fortnight from the d^arture from Leyden, on 
ihe 5th of August, 1620^ the two vessels (the Mayflower, of course, 
containing the greater number of the pilgrims) set sail from South- 
ampton. So far all was as prosperous and comfortable as could be 
expected. All went well for several days, and they thought their 
troubles were at ' an end ; but it was not so. Unhappily, ' these 
pilgrim fathers, accustomed to agricultural pursuits, did not happen 
to bq, very 'good judges of naval arbhitecturey' and they were 
thoroughly taken' in in the purchase of the Speedwell. They had 
proceeded but a little way down the channel when the Speedwell 
proved' very unworthy 'of ' her ' name, for she ' sped very - badly— ^ 
(a'laugh)-^and^Uhe daptain- declared* th'atshe could- not proceed 
without first putting intb sbmb port to refit.- • Somewhat discouraged, 
they directed their cbursc to Dartmouth. '-'After a delay of eight 
I days both vessels started again in company, and now all things were 
supposed to be-'^right.^ But no. Once out of sight of land, the 
'cap tain 'bf the Speedwell again discovered that his unhappy barque 
was unfit for the wear and tear of an Atlantic voyage. ' This was 
another and a grievous disappointment. Both vessels again put 
back and ran into iPlymoutb. The pilgrims suspected treachery, 
but they' found it necessary to abandon the idea of taking out their 
own vbsbel/-the Speedwell.' This was, they say, " very grievous and 
•^f: 'disboilraging^," for they were unable to replace the Speedwell ; 
and to go' in a hired vessel, and be left oil that distant and desolate 
shore 'without the power to return, made their enterprise much more 
formidable/ so -much so' that a few proved fainthearted, and 
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abandoned the enterprise. But mark how the providence of iGlod is 
evidenced in all this. It was no doubt to them a terrible dis'- 
iBippointment^ but it might be that Jehovah saw in that band of 
people some who were not of the right sort to undertake so perilous 
a work, and one which demanded such extraordinary faith, self- 
denial, and bravery. So he overruled for good the condition of the 
Speedwell; and thus, like Gideons army, this little host was 
winnowed of all faint hearts, and none btit the brave and true were 
leffc. And the loss of the Speedwell was not such a terrible 
calamity, if you view the subject in all its bearings. Had the 
Speedwell safely crossed the Atlantic, and been retained by the 
pilgrims, their way back to Europe would not have been cut off. 
And if, in their first dreadful winter, the poor exiles had possessed 
the ship, when they had buried, some their wives, some their 
husbands, some their parents, some their children, and their little 
company was reduced one-half— when, ' to use the language of 
Bradford, they saw ** death coming upon them like an armed man" — 
if, amid these horrors, the Speedwell had been at her moorings in 
the bay, in all probability the poor exiles would have fled on board, 
departed from such a scene of misery and want, ifetumed to England 
or to Holland, and so the enterprise would have failed, and mankind 
-would have lost the benefits which have sprung from the colony of 
Plymouth. * 

Most probably, then^ the abandonment of the Speedwell was the 
very salvation of the enterprise. The pilgrims once landed could 
not return ; and the thought of this, though perhaps it sometimes 
might tempt them to despondency, more generally nerved and 
encouraged them to battle sternly with their difficulties j and, like 
almost all other great men, they were made great through trouble, 
and became perfect through sufferiiig. And now on Iboard the 
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Mayflower^ of 180 tons^ were gathered all this little coinpany^ 
amounting in all to just 101 emigrant^. These^ besides the crew, 
had to 3tow themselves, with their goods — which, however, were but 
scanty — all within such narrow limits, and so to face the Atlantic^ 
when it was certain they would meet with the gales of the autumna) 
equinox. It was the 6th of September when they weighed anchoir 
and departed from Flymout)i, looking now ahead on the dreary 
waste of waters, and now astom on the cliffs of their much-loved 
country slowly sinking beneath the horizon. And who were these 
emigrants? They were not all men in the naaturity of their 
strength. Delicate women were there, the mothers of New England^ 
and children of all ages. But what a prospect was before them I 
They knew that tempests must be expected ; that they would p-rrive 
at their destination at the end of tho autumn ; that they would bo 
landed on ^ shore destitute of human habitation ; perhaps, as one of 
tbem observes, '' among the savage people, who delight to torment 
" men in most bloody manner that may be ;" they knew that their 
stock of provisions would soon be exhausted ; their clothing 
perhaps insufficient to protect them from the weather. They knew 
that if they fell ill (and what was more probable ?) there would be 
no medical aid. Ye3, and there were some in that little comp(iny 
who kne^ that soon after being cast upon that bleak and shelter-: 
less shore, exposed to the frosts and snows and storms pf a 
New England winter, they would be in that position in which a 
piother needs all the care and comfort Ayhich kindness can secure 
in civilised spciety ; yet nqne of these things moved them— 7 
they were strong in the Lord, and in the power of His might. 
Fur nine week^.was the Mayflower tossed upon the billows of the 
raging Atlantic ; and wp find that the people, or a large portion of 
them, occupied the long-boat by night. There they lay down upon 
the hard boairds, covered perhaps with a ri^de sail, and so slept 
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beneath the ever- watching stars, if perchance the howling oi^ the * 
storin did hot keep them wakeful. The little MayflowiBr deserves to 
he held in remembrance. Men talk of the Victory^ the flag ship of: 
Nelsdh at Tri^falg&r, but she is Hot worth mentioning in comparison 
with the Mayfloweif. Hete is a ship more highly honoured far. 
(Hear, hcan) I v^ill jttst qitote ah eloquent' apostrophe addr(»fesed 
to the Mayflower by a powerful writer of th6 preseht day^ whose 
style, whatever we may think of its hierits^ is so peduliarly' 
hid own, and is so characteristic and well known^ that his name need 
not bb hientiohed :—*' Hail to thee ! poor little ship Mayflower, of 
Delfthaven — poor common-looking ship, hired by commob charter- 
party for coined doUarS-^caulked with mere oakum and tar-^pro*' 
visioned.with viilgdrest biSbuit and bacon j' yet wliat ship Argo, or- 
miraculous epic ship built by the sea-gods» was other. than a foolish 
bumbarge in comparison ? Golden fleeces, or the like, these sailed 
for, with or without effect. Thoiii little Mayflower, hadst in.thee' 
a veritable Promethean spark-^thb life-spark of the largest' nation 
on our earth; so we may already name the transatlantic Saxon 
nation. They went seeking leave to hear sermons in their own 
method, these Mayflower puritans — a niost indispensable. search; 
and yet, like Saul, the son of Eish, seeking a small thing, they 
found this unexpected great thing. Honour to the brave and true ! 
they verily, we say, carry fire from heaven, and have a power that 
themselves dream not of. Let all men honour puritanism, since ^ 
God has so honoured it ! " 

Their intention was to make for the mouth of the Hudson, but 
the captain changed his course, and made for Cape Ood, which, to : 
the inexpressible joy of the weary pilgrims, they reabhed on the 
9th of November — more than two months after leaving Plymouth, 
more than three from their embarkation at Southampton, and nearly 
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four from the day they left their brethren at Delfthaven. It was a | 
dreary and most desolate shore opposite which the Mayflower dropped 
anchor. So uninyiting did it appear, that^ notwithstanding all the 
miseries of their yoyage, the pilgrims hesitated, and fished to ex- 
plore the coast ; but the captain was determined to put them ashore, 
and threatened to employ physical force if they, refused. But the 
long-boat had been so damaged and opened with the people lying 
in her, that the carpenter was more than a fortnight in making her 
seaworthy* . Meanwhile a party went on shore on an expedition of 
discovery. While on this expedition, they found the trail of Indians, 
and lighted on a number of graves, in one of which they found a 
quantity of corn, which, considering that its proprietor no longer 
needed it, they judged it advisable to secure, Further on they found 
a large quantity of com buried in the earth ; it was an inestimable 
treasure. Under such circumstances things are seen in their true 
value. Had they hit upon the richest diggings in Australia at that 
time, all the treasures of those golden riegions would have been con- 
temptible compared with the com which they found in the Indian's 
grave, for that com, reserved as seed, became the salvation of thQ 
infant colony. (Applause.) They found great numbers of graves, 
but no more born. Nothing but graves, graves, graves — a striking 
circumstance, which superstitious minds would have interpreted into 
an omen of calamity ; but these brave men were not superstitious. 
Yet they saw the sorrowful emblems of death ; they saw that the 
destroyer had been busy on that coast, for they beheld no other 
human habitation than the narrow house appointed for all living. 
But, after all, see here again the wonderful dispensations of God's 
providence. The Hebrew minstrel, referring to the history of his 
nation, said, " Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt ; thou hast 
cast out the heathen, and planted it. Thou preparedst room before 
it." Thus did the superintending care of God anticipate the pil- 
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grims* necessities. Had those pilgrims landed there a few years 
earlier, they would in all probability have been massacred by the 
wild tribes of Massachusetts, who had experienced bad treatment 
from the crews of fishing vessels that had sometimes touched on 
the coast. But, ' marvellous to relate, not long before the landing' 
of the pilgrims, a pestilence had actually swept over the entire dis- 
trict, and almost utterly extirpated the tribes inhabiting the very 
spot to which^ contrary to their intentions and desire^ the pilgrim^ 
had been led. (Applause.) / . 

_ '• • ■ • • 

The long-boat was at last ready. Oarver, 'Bradford^ Winslow, 
and Standish set out, with some eight or t^n more, to explore the 
coast and fix upon a place of settlement. They coasted for many 
leagues in Vain; no landing-place, nor anything like a harbour/ 
could be seen. December had set in, and on the 8th of that month/ 
as they were reconnoitring, a storm came on at nightfall— a gale of 
wind, with snow and drenching rain ; the sea rose angrily, foaming 
darkly, threatening instant destruction. One of the crew, a sailor, 
who had been on that coast before, had a notion that a convenient 
harbour was not far off. They crowded all. the sail, but the mast 
was snapped in a sudden squall, the rudder was broken by a sea, 
and the boat drifted in among the breakers. Happily, they 
gained the land, where they kindled a fire, and spent the night 
standing to their arms, lest they should be attacked by Indians. 
The next day was Sunday — their first Sunday ashore. Desolate as 
their condition was, and pressing as was the time, these brave men, 
there on that desolate island, in the unknown bay, and far fi'om 
their friends, resolved to keep their Sabbath; and there upon that 
rooki underneath the inclement sky, they offered up their' thanks- 
givings to Qod for having at last'delivered them from the dangers 
of the deep, and " brought them to the desired haven/' ' Was there 
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in i^ Buropeani Obrfstendom, on, that Sabbath day, anything sq; 
grand^asithe song.of the.stoiinrbeaten pilgrims? and of all the 
offerings that day present to the .Qqd of heaven, by any of his 
creatures upon earth, was there any sacrifice so grateful, so accepta->i 
l^le toi himi as. the.l sacrifice; of thanksgiying offered.up by the pil->> 
grima on thelNew England shore?; (Cheers.) i They saw a^ har- 
bour nigh at himdii /and '^ on Monday/' says ^e old pilgrim chrpni?) 
oler, ll'we soupded <the. harbour, and. found it a yery good harbour 
for our shipping. We marched also into the lan^, and found divers* 
corn-fields and little running brooks-r-a place very good for situa- 
tions—so W returned, to our ship again with: good news to the rest 
of < our people,: which. did much comfort their hearts." But before? 
t^eyilanded, they drew up and subscribed an [important document, 
to this effect :-^f' In the name of 6odx Amen. . We, whose names i 
i^a underwritten,* the . loyal subjects of our dread sovereign i King > 
J^ames^ having) undertaken, for the . glory of God ^ and ^advancement > 
of the Oh^sti^. faith, and; honour of, our king and country, a voy- 
age, to plant the first colony in the northern parts of Virginia, do' 
by these presenta solemnly and piutually, in the presence of God 
and of one another, covenant and combine ourselves together into 
0^ civil body politic^ for our better ordering and preservation, and 
furtherance of the ends aforesaid; and by virtue hereof to enact, 
constitute,; and: frame; ^uch just and equal laws, ordinances, acts, . 
constitutions, and offices, from time to time, as shall be thought 
most cbnvenient for the general good of the colony.. /Unto which* 
we promise all. due. submission and obedience." ... 

j. These, important preliminaries settled, and John Oarver unani-: 
moiisly: elected governor for that year, the pilgrims landed at Fly- 1 
mouthi jn the middle of December, amid the rain and snow. There 
they stepped upon the rock .which has ever ^nce been memorable^ 
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You see that girl sitting thoughtfully at her pastdr's right hand. 
Mary Chilton — brave girl 1 Tradition says she wists the first that 
placed her foot on Plymouth rock. The women and children all 
landed oh that desolate shore, with their scanty provisions and 
household stuffs around them, and no habitations nigh. But the 
brave men shouldered their axes and went to the woods, out down 
trees, and, in the pauses of the storm, biiilt ' houses for the shelter 
of their families. They selected a hill, on which tHey placed their 
four pieces of ordnance, and formed .it into a fort in which they 
might hold out against the savages, of whose assaults they were in 
perpetual anticipation. They worshipped there from Sabbath to 
Sabbath, and, in grateful remembrance of the hospitalities they had 
enjoyed, in the last town they had seen in Englahd, they named 
their humble settlement New Plymouth. (Loud Cheers.) Thus, 
then, these brave adventurers effected a great work, and I hope the 
artist will furnish the British public with a picture of equal excel- 
lence with the one now before us, representing their debarkation at 
Now Plymouth. No worldly ambition fired their breasts — no love 
of lucre had led them thus far from their fatherland. The love of 
freedom, and above all thd desire for liberty td worship God and to 
enjoy gospel ordinances — this'wiSLs the passion that filled their 
heroic bosoms, and this consoled, them through the hardships and 
the horrors of that wintry season. , , It was an event the importance of 
which none could have fdredeto. < When Columbus discovered Gu- 
anahani, he went on shore habited ipi a gorgeous* dres^, and bearing 
in his hand a naked sword ;' bilttth^re wad sbmething more worthy 
of admiration in the landing 6f that yciuiig Eiigiish girl, and I 
would rather have seen Mary tihilton, in'tte plain garb o|^ j)juritan 
precision, step on the shores of Massachusetts, than tJbe landing of 
CbluinbuSi It wad Ithb rbeginning of; a glorious era.fpr. thcpAnglo- 
8a3^Qn, r^ce; , and f worthy : of | being recorded | byi opei , pf , , Jbjery |0wn 
daughters of song. 
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. . Not A8 the oonqueror oomeB, 

They, the trae-hearted^ oame ; 
Not with the stimng roll uf drome 
And the trampet that eiugs of fiune. . 

Not as the flying oome, « 

In ailence and in fear ; 
They shook Uie depths of the desert gloom 

With their hymns of lofty oheer. 

Amid the storm they sang, 
And the stars heard, and the sea ; 
' And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 
With the anthem of the firee. 

The ocean eagle soared 

From his nest by the white waves' foam, 
And the rooking pines of the forest roared ; 

This was their welcome home. 

There were men with hoary hair » 

^ Amid that pilgrim band ; 

Why had they come to wither there, 
• Away from their childhood's land? 

There was woman's fearless eye, 
lit by her deep love's troth ; 
^ There was manhood's brow serenely high. 

And the fiery heart of youth. 

What sought they thus afiu 1 

Bright jewels, or the mine 7 
The wealth of seas f the spoils of war? 

They sought a ikith's pure shrine! 

Ay, eall it holy ground, . « 

The soil where first they trod : 
They have left unstained what there they found-— 

Freedom to worship God ! 

(Loud cheering.) 

For a few moments longer let us trace their history. As may be 
easily imagined^ their perils and calamities were not over now. 
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When they landed they had seen only the heginning of sorrows. 
The privations they endured through that first winter in New 
England were fearful in the extreme. Death came upon them like 
an armed man. Poot Governor Carver did not long live to enjoy 
the honours of his oflBce. He had scarcely landed: when, with a 
heavy heart, he was called upbn to dig a grave* for his son ; and 
just as the winter terminated|> and the blossoms of spring were 
heginning to appear, he too sank under the severities .he had 
ehduired ; and ere long his widow was laid by his side> in the humble 
cemetery on the hill, which was- also their ifort^ and which, to this 
day, is called Burial -hill. The following extract from the journal 
of Bradford^ who succeeded Carver as Governor^ is enough to shew 
the mournful state and discouraging position of the poor pilgrims :-^ 
" In three months past dies half our company, the greatest part in 
" the depth of winter, wanting houses and other comforts, being 
" ilifected with the scurvy aild other diseases, which their long 
" voyage and unaccommodate condition brought upon them ; so as 
" there die sometimes two or three a day^ Of a hundred persons 
'' scarce fifty remain ; the living scarce able to bury the dead ; the 
'' well not sufficient to teiid the sick, there being, in their time of 
" greatest distress, but six or seven, who spare no pains to help 
'' them. The like disease fell also among the sailors, so as half 
" their company also die before they sail." : ; 

The spring, however, came on with " fayre warme days," and the 
birds began to " sing in the woods most pleasantly," but even now 
their tribulation was not at an end« The Mayflower did not leave 
New Plymouth until then, and the pilgrims^ being by that time in 
good hopes, wrote home to Leyden in rather too flattering a strain, 
intent^ no doubt, upon relieving the anxiety of Bobinsbn and their 
other friends. Sumtner also came^ They had sowed, theij seed, 
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and were in good hopes of the horyest. Autumn oome^ and the 
decaying leaves and chilling blasts began to warn them that another 
season of severity was at hand. All along they had lived on very 
scanty rations, and they just thought it possible, with frugality and 
care, to live through the coming winter. But on the 9th of Nov., 
1621, they were surprised by the arrival of the Fortune, conveying 
55 of their brethren from England and Holland. These good 
brethren were utterly unprovided for, having arrived with not so 
much as a barrel of bread, and the colonists were now doubled in 
number, and had nothing to subsist on but their scanty harvest. 
They were, moreover, at the same time threatened with an invasion 
from a neighbouring tribe of Narragansetts. A messenger from the 
chief arrived at the settlement, and brought with him a bundle of 
arrows, wrapt up in the skin of a rattlesnake, wliich he left in tlie 
settlement and hastily departed. The sagacious Governor Bradford 
at once discovered the terrible significance of this symbol, and so 
taking out the arrows he stuffed the rattlesnake's skin with powder 
and shot, and sent it back to the combative chief. The Indian 
trembled at the sight of such murderous weapons, and was so 
horrified that he durst not keep them in his house or his country, 
and after being sent from place to place through all the tribe, they 
came back untouched to the hands of Governor Bradford. This 
put an end to the threatened invasion of the savages. (Cheers.) 

But still the winter came on, and food was scarce; for six months 
the whole colony had barely one half of the ordinai*y allowance of 
rations; at last they were brought to the very brink of starvation. 
" I have seen,'* says Winslow, " men stagger by reason of faintness 
" for want of food." There is a tradition to the efltect that they 
were once reduced to their last pint of corn, which, equally distributed, 
yielded just five grains to each individual. They lay down to rest 
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at night not knowing where to obtain a morsel the next day, and^ 
were fain to wander into the woods and dig up the roots, and to searoh 
the shore at low water for mussels and other shell fish.' 

Suoh were the perils and sufierings amidst which the colony of 
New England was founded, and through which the pilgrim fathers 
passed, and suoh was the price at which they purchased freedom. 
The limits of this lecture preclude our pursuing the adventures of 
the pilgrims further. Their condition slowly improTcd; their com- 
forts gradually multiplied around them, and they diligently traded 
with the mother country. They maintained the most friendly 
relationship with the Indians, and to this largely they owed their 
preservation, while other settlements which were afterwards planted 
near them were abandoned. Their worthy pastor, however, was 
destined never to visit New Flymoth. He died in Leyden, in the 
year 1626. 

Of course it must not be supposed that simply from the settlers 
at Plymouth the present population of Massachusetts has descended. 
Various other colonies were founded, which, like Plymouth, 
flourished and grew strong ; but the pilgrim fathers were the first to 
select this portion of the world, and many of those who followed 
were kindred spirits, whom the persecuting fury of CJiarles I. and 
Archbishop Laud compelled to seek a refuge in the Western world. 

To trace this history to all its consequences would be to enter on 
the history of the United States. I therefore carry it no further. I 
have endeavoured to describe to you the flourishing commonwealth 
of which Boston is the capital; I have shewn the early history of 
the first settlers in that state; I have followed them in their 
pilgrimage from Scrooby to Amsterdam, from Amsterdam to Leyden, 
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from Leyden to' New England; and I have briefly sketched the 
liardsbips to which they were exposed on their landing, and through 
the first two years of their colonial eidstenoe. The facts are so 
numerous and so necessary for the comprehension of the subject, 
that attention to them has precluded the possibility of introducing 
many of those reflections to which almost every incident in the 
narrative naturally gives rise. I cannot longer trespass on your time, 
I know you will have your own thoughts about the pilgrim fathers. 
I believe you will heartily concur with me when I say that the world 
has seldom seen such a noble band as the men and women who on 
board the little Mayflower braved the Atlantic storms in the autumn 
of the year 1620. (Hear, hear.) If we may be permitted to quote 
from ^' The Psalm of Life"' (c^nd an American poet is not here out 
5f plabe), I think you will scarcely find in modern history a finer 
illustration of these words, so encouraging to all who are struggling 
after the good, the useful, and the true : — 

Lives of great men aU remind us 

We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
' ' ' " Footprints on the sands of time. 

■ Footprints, that perhaps another, 
. . . ^ailing o'er life's solemn main, 

I , , A forlorn and shipwrecked brother. 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 

(Loud cheers.) 

The pilgrim fathers have left such footprints. You sge them in 
the growth, the freedom, the intelligence, the power of Massachu- 
setts, and in all that is good, great, and free in the mighty federal 
union of the Western world. They were great men of God's own 
choosing, fashioning, and training. And, indeed, valuable as are 
the lessons which theirhistory furnishes us in reference to human 
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character and examples of faith and fortitude; patieuo^ tod persd* 
yerahcei eqaally yaluable to the intelligent student of history^ are th^ 
illustrations which the lives and labours of the pilgrim fathers 
present of the dispensations of Divine Providencei. ' When we 
contemplate the complicated circumstances which originated the 
enterprise, the unparalleled difficulties through which it had to 
pass, and the grand and momentous results which have endued 
from it, I think we cannot but' recognise in it all the finger 
of God just as clearly as in the exodus of Israel from Egypt 
(Hear, hear.) They did not see the pillar of cloud by day^ nor 
the pillar of fire by night, as they were tossed upon the watery 
desert of Atlantic storms ; but the guiding hand was there, though, 
shrouded in the clouds and darkness of autumnal tetnpests, it 'was 
hot visible to the eye of sense. But she wact safe, the little May-» 
flower — safe as the ark when borne upon the watery deluge of old. 
For was she not an ark, bearing far- from the floods of royal and 
priestly despotism the elect heirs of liberty, who, like Noah and his 
sons, were destined to be the' founders of anew world? (Loud 
cheers.) And now the. pilgrims rest together^ Side by side they 
repose in their graves on Burial. JSill, which was their fort, thidir 
sanctuary, and their graveyard— on which was heard, now the 
booming salute of cannon that greeted their brethren on their arrival 
from Europe, now the clear harmony of praise, accompanied by the 
sounding sea, which, grander far than the music of cathedral choirs; 
welcomed the morning light and died away in the evening shade of 
the returning day of rest ; tind sometimes, too, alas, on that hill 
was heard the voice of weeping, answered .by the moaning of the 
forests, as the pilgrims, with heavy hearts, laid one after another of 
their famished children in the grave. iTet, though these fathers 
and founders of New England are dead, they still speak. They 
speak in the busy commerce, they speak in the manly independence. 
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they speak in the wide philanthropy, they speak in the growth and 
power of the Western confederation of states, which hids fair to 
make some of tlie powers of Europe look small, shrivelled, and 
contemptihle. (Cheers.) The spirit of the puritans still lives in 
the hearts of their posterity. Their memory is revered, their 
example is held forth for the encouragement of faith and patience, 
of diligence and hope, and the hill of their sepulture is pointed to 
as the very altar of freedom — a spot more sacred than the precincts 
of the most hallowed cathedrals in Ohristeudom. (The Bev. 
gentleman resumed his seat amidst loud and long-continued 
cheering.) 

Mr. Oharlea Bohertson called upon them to express their very 
sincere thanks to Mr. Brown for the very happy and interesting 
remarks with which he had illustrated that very important event in 
the history of their forefathers. (Cheers.) He trusted they would 
all reflect on what they had heard, and while they enjoyed their 
civil and religious liberties they would look back with admiration 
upon the men by whose efforts they now enjoyed so great a boon. 
(Hear, hear.) He concluded by moving a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Brown for his eloquent lecture. 

Mr. Baffles seconded the motion, which was carried by acclama- 
tion. 

The Bev. Mr. Brown having acknowledged the compliment, 

Mr. Jeffery proposed a vote of thanks to the chairman, which 
was passed unanimously, and the assembly dispersed. 
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